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ANIMAL RESCUE LEAGUE 
SEWING CIRCLE 


From year to year for fifteen years I have made 
an appeal in this paper for contributions to the 
League’s ‘Annual Fair”’ which we depend upon 
to help us bear the expense of rescuing from 


starvation, abuse and other forms of suffering, | 


horses, dogs, cats, or any animal or wounded 
bird that we can send and get, or that may be 
brought or sent to us. My appeals have always 
met with generous response. Our Annual Fair 
is something we count upon as a regular income 
which we cannot yet dispense with. 

This year I am venturing to make a double 
request. Our Fair will take place this year as 
usual in the early part of December. We have 
already engaged the rooms at the Vendome for 
the 8th and 9th. But there is an earlier Fair or 
Bazaar that I am deeply interested in, and most 
anxious to help. 

This Bazaar is to be held by the Washington 
Animal Rescue League April 7 and 8, and I 
am planning to have a ‘‘ Massachusetts Table”’ 
which I would like to see well loaded with salable 
articles. 

For our Boston Fair I have articles and money 
sent from many different cities and states; 
otherwise, it would not be such a great success. 
May I not hope that friends to suffering animals 
wherever: they live will send a little help to the 
Washington Bazaar, to be held in the nation’s 


capital and therefore deserves the attention of 


all loyal Americans? 

Articles or money for this Bazaar may be sent 
to my address, Mrs. Huntington Smith, 51 Car- 
ver street, Boston, any time before April 1, or 
they may be sent directly to The Washington 
Animal Rescue League, 349 Maryland avenue 
S. W., Washington, D. C., in care of Mrs. Frank 
EK. Smith. 

Mrs. Frank E. Smith is the secretary and 
manager of the Washington Animal Rescue 
League. Incidentally, though bearing the com- 
mon name of Smith, we are not connected 
excepting in love and sympathy for our four- 
footed friends. Miss Martha C. Codman, one of 


our Boston League directors, and from the 
earliest days one of its most generous support- 
ers, is president of the Washington Animal 
Rescue League. 

There are many people, I am glad to say, who 
see and feel the suffering of horses that are old 
and unfit for work, and yet are still dragging 
weary feet along the streets in service of unthink- 
ing men. Buying these old horses when they 
cannot be taken from their owners is one of the 
humane things the Boston and the Washington 
Animal Rescue Leagues are making an important 
feature of their work. Lost or diseased dogs or 
cats certainly ought to be taken from the streets 
and humanely put to death when good homes 
cannot be found for them. There is no attempt 
made by either of these leagues to put old or 
undesirable dogs or cats, or females (excepting 
in rare cases), in homes,—all these are put be- 
yond the chance of further suffering. 

So this work needs and deserves a portion of 
your time and money. It is for this reason we 
have started the Animal Rescue League Sewing 
Circle which is getting to work and is rapidly 
increasing in membership. 

You who give so many hours and days of your 
time to Red Cross work, can you not spare a: 
little of this time to aid the suffering that is at 
your very door? We do not claim that this is as 
important a work and it certainly is not as popu- 
lar as the work you are doing for the sufferers in 
France. Some people even affect to despise it, 
but if it is true that ‘“‘not a sparrow falls to the 
ground without your Heavenly Father’s notice” 
surely you should not think it beneath you to 
give a little thought, a little help to these crea- 
tures He has given into our care, and for 
whose comfort and happiness or misery we are 
responsible. 

All who are interested in helping animals that 
need our help are invited to join the Animal 
Rescue League Sewing Circle. There are no 
membership dues,—all that is necessary to be- 
come a member is that you promise to contribute 
at least six articles during the year to be sold for 
the benefit of suffering animals. We do not 
limit you to six; we would be glad to receive as 
many articles as possible. The more the better. 
If you cannot make articles yourself, perhaps 
you can send materials which we will give out 
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to others who will make them up into salable 
things. 

Of course we will not refuse money with which 
to purchase materials, for we shall be obliged to 
buy such things as tape, ribbons, sewing silks, 
etc. We do not want to take any of our Animal 
Rescue League money for this purpose, as this 
sewing circle is not only for our own local society, 
but we desire to help weaker societies that may 
be going to have sales and that are in need of 


assistance. Any of the following articles would 
be salable: 

dusters shoe bags 

ironing sets hot roll covers 

dust spreads centrepieces 


bath towels 

guest towels 

wash cloths 

hot corn covers 
boudoir pillows 

day pillow-slip covers 


sofa pillow covers 
laundry bags 

all kinds of bags 
holders 

reins 

bedroom slippers 


aprons of all kinds tea cosies 

catnip bags fancy teapot holders 
catnip mice pin balls 

pincushions baby socks and bootees 
needlebooks baby jackets 

braided rugs baby bonnets 

rag dolls baby blankets 

stuffed animals baby bibs 


all kinds of faney knit- 
ted articles 

dusting caps 

boudoir caps 

jelly bags 

lettuce bags 

bath mittens 


stuffed furniture for 
dolls 

bean bags 

hot water bottle covers 

travelling medicine 
cases 

cases for safety pins 

travelling work-bags 


For further information about the Animal 
Rescue League Sewing Circle, address Mrs. 
Huntington Smith, 51 Carver street, Boston, 
Mass. 


The first number of Volume 18 of Our 
FourFootTep Frrenps begins with April. Will 
you not subscribe for yourself or for some school 
teacher or mother of children? We have bound 
volumes of back numbers we can send you for 
$1.60 containing stories, poems and much that 
would help and interest any one who is fond of 
animals. 


” |BUNGALOW NOTES 


Ping Rives, February 16.—I have been sitting 
idly at my desk watching the sunset through the 
cedars, a golden sunset, gradually turning to 
crimson, which is broken up by dashes or splot- 
ches of dark purple clouds. : 

The wind is blowing hard and the cedars are 
bending and swaying, and the birds are all gone 
to shelter. 

I have been wondering at the rapid disappear- 
ance of the pieces of suet that were fastened up 
in the trees near our windows a short time ago, 
but now the mystery is solved. The Man-of- 
the-Bungalow called me to the window this 
afternoon; I looked out and saw a gray squirrel 
devouring the suet, going at it literally tooth and 
nail, holding on to the wire basket the suet is in 
with both front paws and digging into it with his 
teeth, pulling off long strips which he ate greedily 
sitting back on a limb of the tree until one strip 
was eaten, then making another vigorous attack 
upon the rapidly diminishing lump that I had 
put there expressly for the chickadees and wood- 
peckers. 

As he sat there enjoying his stolen meal, a 
chickadee fluttered down from over his head and 
took a few dainty pecks at the suet but did not 
linger, as he was evidently disturbed by his 
greedy neighbor. 

I counted five chickadees on that same tree 
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this forenoon. The bird shelf on our kitchen 
window is so near this tree that the birds flit 
from bough to shelf easily and often, taking 
first a bit of suet, and then a crumb of bread. 
I am sorry to say that the squirrels sometimes 
monopolize the shelf. It is hard for me to refuse 
food to any hungry creature in winter, but we 
do not allow the squirrels to stay long enough to 
prevent the birds from getting their chance. 

Peter resents the squirrels’ visits very fiercely 
and if he is allowed to go out when a squirrel is 
on the shelf or on the near-by trees he expresses 
his opinion about it so loudly that the squirrel 
soon takes his leave,—and soon returns! 

It takes a great deal to frighten a squirrel! I 
do not class them among the wild denizens of the 
woods. When I see how they come and sit on 
my window shelf and keep on eating even when 
I go close to the window and rap on it, I wonder 
at their: careless indifference to human beings. 
Even if I start to open the window the squirrel 
only runs off a little way, up in some neighboring 
tree, where he seats himself comfortably, folding 
his little paws across his breast, and looks down 
at me, calm and unafraid. I cannot help feeling 
a sort of fondness for these confiding, graceful, 
frolicsome little creatures, though I know the 
harm they do to the birds’ nests in the spring- 
time. 

We have not nearly as many squirrels or blue- 
jays around the bungalow this winter as usual, 
and Iam not surprised. The lane that encircles 
one half of our place, Jenny’s Lane, has been 
since we came here peaceful and quiet, excepting 
on Saturdays in summer when rough crowds of 
boys penetrate everywhere in the suburbs of 
Boston with airguns and stones and sticks, 
seeking the amusement of killing something, or 


stealing fruit and flowers; but in winter and. 


spring, and some days in summer, it was a place 
where we enjoyed walking with the dogs, or 
going without the dogs just to listen to the birds 
at twilight singing their evening songs over by 
the river. Now all the quiet and peace is broken 
up. A sewer is in process of construction, and 
there are two houses for workmen’s tools, one 
at the end of the lane and one in the middle. 
From these points issue explosions that alarm 
even our little Peter, who I did not suppose had 
any nerves, so much that he runs for a hiding 


place. They sound as I should imagine bombs 
sounded in the war, and this, with the frequent 
tooting and whistling of steam, is quite enough 
to discourage birds from spending much time at 
Pine Ridge. 

I said there were two of the tool houses, but 
there is only one now, as the one nearest us burned 
down a few evenings ago. I understand there 
was enough dynamite in it to have ended any 
future Bungalow Notes, as there would have 
been no bungalow left if conditions had been 
right for the dynamite to ‘go off.’”’ But the 
work is going on just the same, for last night at 
sunset, which seems to be the favorite time for 
setting off the bombs, there were several explo- 
sions again. 

Since last month’s Bungalow Notes there have 
been several letters sent me asking if I would 
give up Midget, the dear and fascinating little 
poodle I wrote about, who could not stay with 
me at the bungalow because of Peter. Midget 
has gone to a home where I felt sure he would 
get more careful attention than I, with my mani- 
fold duties, could give him. Although I had had 
him but a short time, it was a wrench to let him 
go for, truth to tell, in that short time I had 
learned to love him more than any dog I have , 
had or known since my little Fuzzy Wuzzy, a 
Maltese Terrier, who died in 1907. But they 
write me he is happy and contented and beloved, 
—and I have Peter and Basil, and Max and Fido, 
and the birds and squirrels. It is not best for us 
to get too selfish in our affections. 

Perhaps Peter is trying to make up for my loss, 
for he has never been so untiring in his demands 
upon me as of late. He does not allow me to 
forget that there is a small dog in the house 
from the time I get home until he is tired out 
and goes to bed. 

What do lively little dogs do when there is no 
one to notice them, talk to them, find their ball 
or their other playthings, let them run out to 
bark at some imaginary enemy, and let them in 
again as soon as they have driven the enemy 
away? The Man-of-the-Bungalow says that I 
spoil Peter by waiting on him so much, but how 
else can I make up to him for being a dog? 

Peter is not a sensitive dog. He still troubles 
me very much when I take him out for a walk, 
by making rushes at Max and at Basil, jumping 
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Bastin AND LITTLE HARRY 


up at their heads and worrying their feet. To- 
day I picked up a stick and showed it to him, at 
the same time pressing dear old Basil’s big head 
against my side. Peter pranced like a little 
colt around us, just out of reach of the stick, but 
finally, seeing Max racing by the barn, he gave 
up teasing Basil and flew across the field after 
Max. Basil looked up at me as if he said, ‘‘We 
won’t mind the little upstart. You and I under- 
stand and love each other,”’ and I think we do.— 
Berl. S. 


STORIES FOR OLD 


6 
a AND YOUNG 


Jat 


JIM-DOG. 


He wasn’t, well, a fancy kind o’ dog—not Jim! 
But, oh, I sorter couldn’t seem ter help a-lovin’ him. 
He always seemed ter understand, 
He’d rub his nose against my hand 
_ If I was feelin’ blue or sad, 
Or if my thoughts was pretty bad; 
And how he’d bark an’ frisk an’ play when I was gay! 


A soldier’s dog don’t have much time ter whine 

Like little pets a-howlin’ at th’ moon. 

A soldier’s dog is bound ter learn, right soon, 

That war is war, an’ what a steady line of men in 
khaki means. 

(What, dogs don’t know? 

You bet they do! Jim-dog, he had ter go 

Along th’ trenches oftentimes at night; 

He seemed ter sense it when there was a fight 

A-brewin’. Oh, I guess he knows, all right!) 

I was a soldier, an’ Jim-dog was mine. 


Ah, what’s the use? 
There never was another dog like him. 


rc 


Why, on th’ march I’d pause an’ call—‘‘Hey, Jim!” 
And he’d be there, his head tipped on one side, 
A-lookin’ up at me with love an’ pride, 

His tail a-waggin’ an’ his ears raised high. 


I wonder why my Jim-dog had ter die? 
He was a friend ter folks; he didn’t bite; 
He never snapped at no one in th’ night; 
He didn’t hate a soul; an’ he was game! 


An’ yet . . . aspark o’ light, a dartin’ flame 
Across th’ dark, a sneaky bit o’ lead, 
An’ he was dead. 


They say there ain’t no heaven-land fer him, 

’Cause dogs is dogs, an’ haven’t any right; 

But let me tell yer this; without my Jim 

Th’ very shinin’ streets would seem less bright. 

An’ somehow I’m a-thinkin’ that if he 

Could come at, that last stirrin’ bugle call 

Up to th’ gates o’ gold aside o’ me, 

Where God stands smilin’ welcome to us all, 

An’ I said, “Father, here’s my dog 

Jim.” 

They’d find some corner, touched with love, fer him! 

MarGARET EK. SANGSTER. 


here’s 


The Four Stages of Love—A Legend by Count Ilya 
Tolstoy. 


When God created man and breathed into his 
nostrils the breath of life, He called to His side 
the Angel of Good, and God spake to him thus: 
‘‘Here is a man. Take care of him and make 
him happy.” 

Then quoth the Angel: ‘‘How can I care for 
him and how can I make him happy? For the 
Spirit of Evil hovers continuously over him and 
would lure him to a Realm of Darkness, the 
Kingdom of Death. How can I link hin to 
life?”’ 

Then God counseled the Angel: ‘‘ Awake in 
man’s heart the instinct of love which I gave him, 
and make him love himself. Let him once learn 
to love himself, and he will beware of Death.”’ 

And the man began to live and struggle against 
the forces of Death and to love his own person 
and hate the semblance of Death. Then the 
man knew his wife and she conceived and bore 
him children, and the generations succeeded each 
other from children to children, and the families 
were fruitful and multiplied. 

So the Spirit of Evil rejoiced, and he began to 
plot against them. In their hearts he sowed the 
seeds of dissent. Each man, loving only himself, 
began to quarrel. Brother slew brother; parents 
killed their children, and children their parents. 

Then the Angel of Good, grievously aera 
pleaded with God thus: 
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‘“‘T have aroused in man the instinct of love for 
himself: but the Spirit of Evil has planted in his 
heart the seeds of strife, and now men, loving 
only themselves, quarrel with their families; 
brother slays brother; parents kill their children, 
and children their parents.”’ 

Whereupon God answered: ‘‘ Raise man to the 
second stage and make him love his family.” 

So the love of man burst into a brilliant flame, 
as he learned to love his household as himself. 
Then the race of men increased as the sands of 
the sea and peopled the whole earth. 

But the Spirit of Evil chuckled in his malevo- 
lent designs, as he said to himself: ‘‘ Now that the 
race of man has multiplied on the earth and 
families have peopled it, I will make them strug- 
gle together for the illusive things of life. I will 
set household against household and family 
against family, and each will seek the triumph of 
his own, and they will all strive for earthly 
fortune, each for his own share.”’ 

So the love of man for his household involved 
him in strife and murder. 

And sadness came upon the Angel of Good, 
and in his sorrow he spake thus to God: ‘“ Be- 
hold, what misery the love for family has engen- 
dered. Man destroys whole households that 
his own may survive, while the Spirit of Evil 
triumphs over the earth.”’ 

Then God answered the Angel of Good, and 
said: ‘‘Raise man to the third stage of love, so 
that he may love his nation.” 

So families were united into tribes and tribes 
into nations, and the people learned to love only 
those of their own country and nationality. 

Whereupon the joy of the Spirit of Evil knew 
no bounds, and he spake to himself thus: ‘I 
will set nation against nation. Each man shall 
fight for the greed of his own country. So the 
love of man for his nation will burst into flame 
all over the world, and the rivers will flow red 
with blood into a sea of destruction, in the fright- 
ful fray of nationalities, and nothing can stem the 
blood that is shed.” 

So at the head of each nation the Spirit of Evil 
placed wicked rulers, and crowned their heads 
with diadems of gold, and made their hard hearts 
bitter as gall. And the rulers poisoned the 
hearts of their subjects with hatred for foreigners. 
So men slew brother men in battle because their 


love was only for their own land and for their 
own ruler. And a devastating fire swept from 
one ocean to the other over the earth until at 
last mankind trembled on the brink of a dark 
precipice of destruction. 

Then with anguish in his soul the Angel of 
Good came into the presence of God and said: 
“In the name of love for their country, which 
people call patriotism, they destroy one another 
more mercilessly than before, and the Spirit of 
Evil greatly rejoices in his victory.” 

Whereupon God answered the Angel of Good 
and spake to him thus: ‘‘ Raise man to the high- 
est degree of love, making him to love all nations 
and races living on the face of the earth; teach- 
ing him that all mankind are his brothers. Make 
him love each human being as he loves his count- 
try, and his country as he loves his family, and 
his family as he loves himself. Then shall my 
will be done and my Kingdom come on earth as 
in Heaven. And man will live to enjoy the 
happiness which I have prepared for him.” 

Then the face of the Angel of Good glowed 
with great joy, as he began to fulfill the will of 
God. And there followed the falling of thrones, 
and the golden diadems of the rulers were cast 
into the dust. So the Spirit of Evil lost his ' 
faithful servants, as mankind assembled together 
in one mighty family of nations, the strong caring 
forthe weak. ~ 

And a star of wondrous luster arose in the 
heavens and a marvelous light of iridescent 
beauty enveloped the earth, for a new flame of 
love illuminated a new path and warmed the 
hearts of men, auguring the coming of an earthly 
heaven, which was promised by the Prince of 
Peace—the Kingdom of God. Thus mankind 
at last found happiness. 

If we apply the moral of this epena to present 
world conditions, we may easily determine the. 
primal causes of the social and political chaos 
which is convulsing the world. The Spirit of 
Kvil that undermines the best tendencies of man- 
kind—the only enemy that makes happiness and 
peace impossible on earth—is none other than 
the Spirit of Selfishness—selfishness of individ- 
uals, of families, of castes, parties, classes, and 
nations. 

Selfishness is the source of strife in all depart- 
ments of life; selfishness blocks the best impulses 
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of mankind; selfishness is a ball and chain upon 
civilization. 

We can but wonder that although most of the 
civilized nations pretend to be Christian and 
although for more than 1,900 years they profess 
the great principle of love, which is the fulfilling 
of the law, and which has been taught by all the 
wisest sages, such as Confucius, Buddha, Socrates, 
and Christ, the world is so far from the attain- 
ment of this ideal that wars between even the 
most civilized nations of the world are still 
possible-—From Collier’s National Weekly. 


A gentle, pet horse bought at a bankrupt sale by the 
agent of the Animal Rescue League. 


Poor Old Jim. 


Out over a hot, dusty road in India a poor old 
horse was drawing an ekka loaded with drunken, 
cursing soldiers. His tongue hung out, the 
sweat rolled from his flanks, his breath came in 
quick, short gasps. For three days there had 
been a Hindu festival, and trip after trip had he 
made to the station, his owner belaboring him 
with his whip all the while. And now, this 
outrage from those heartless soldiers, heartless 
because of drink. No doubt those British 
Tommys would be kind to him later on, and give 
him bread while they cursed his owners for starv- 
ing him; but little good it would do to drive the 
life out of him and then offer him delicacies. 

At last the horrible journey was over, and Old 
Jim, trembling in every limb, was glad to lie 
down under the shade of a great tamarind. 


After a time he groaningly arose, drank from a 
stream near by, and cropped some dry, tasteless 
grass. Later he was fed a pittance of grain, 
and the return journey was begun. The sun 
was low in the west and the evening air had a 
little of coolness in it, and the trip was not so 
trying to Old Jim; but at the best it was too 
much for him, and the next day he could not 
stand on his feet. bg 

As he lay there helpless in his stall, his horse 
memory went back to the past. He had once 
had a kind master and mistress, and a little mas- 
ter and mistress too, who pulled green grass for 
him, fed him on sugar and bread, and would shout 
with glee as they rode him bareback, and bridle- 
less, too. Faithful Old Jim would have broken a 
leg before he would have harmed either of them. 
What had gone wrong? Why had life changed? 
All he knew was that his friends had suddenly 
disappeared, and he had fallen into the hands of 
Philistines. He could not know that his master 
had gone on furlough, and had asked a friend to 
look after the old family horse until his return; 
that that return had been delayed, and that the 
friend had not obeyed injunctions to shoot Old 
Jim rather than let him fall into the hands of 
some heartless Indian driver. 

On the third day of his illness, when he had 
tottered to his feet for the first time, some tanners 
had come to bargain over the price they would 
pay for his worn-out old body. In the midst of 
the jangling Jim pricked up his ears at what he 
thought a familiar step crunching over the shale- 
covered road near his shack of a stable. He 
stretched wide his nostrils and gave a big sniff to 
make sure, then whinnied his welcome with all 
the strength he had left. His beloved master 
stepped through the doorway, came up and 
patted him on the neck and said, ‘‘ Poor Old Jim, 
what have they done to you?”’ 

After a little haggling the tanners were outbid, 
and Jim was led off to the old compound he had 
known so well. The mistress and the children 
came out to exclaim over his condition, then 
brought out bread and sugar and fed him, all 
the time crooning, ‘‘Poor Old Jim! Poor Old 
Jim!’ But could Jim have spoken he would 
have said, ‘‘ Happy Old Jim!’’—Gro. E. Mitumr, 
Mungeli, C. P., India. 
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Dogs at Church. 


In many of the pastoral districts of Scotland, 
both in the Highlands and Lowlands, it was, in 
former days, a custom to admit dogs to the 
church during service on Sunday. 

On that day, as on weekdays, sheep are as 
prone to wander beyond the marshes on to 
neighbors’ land, as liable to be caught in thorn 
bushes and to fall into ditches; so their guardian, 
the shepherd, must go his usual round. Without 
his swift and eager assistants he is helpless, and 
Sunday’s round was so planned that, when the 
bell on the little church in the glen below called 
to worship, masters and dogs were near enough 
to join the little knot of worshippers and quietly 
take their places, the worshippers in the high- 
backed pews and the dogs in the straw at their 
feet. 

In those parts of Scotland in which many miles 
of lonely mountain-land are grazed by thousands 
of sheep, the shepherd’s home is in the midst of 
his flock, many miles from the little hamlet and 
parish church. His dogs, companions and indis- 
pensable helpmates of his long day’s work, are 
admitted to the fullest and most intimate fellow- 
ship of the family circle, at home, at kirk, and at 
market. 

When the day’s work on the hill is done, when 
many hours have been spent on the mountain 
side, and many miles walked round the marshes, 
the family gathers round the peat fire on the wide 
hearth. On the dry earthen floor the dogs, re- 
freshed by their supper of porridge and milk, roll 
with the children in play until the day’s exertions 
and the generous meal compel tired limbs to 
rest and eyes to close. 

Dean Ramsay, in his “ Reminiscences,” writes 
of a parish in Sutherland where the congregation 
on Sunday was composed “one-half dogs,’”’ each 
worshipper bringing at least one collie with him. 

The dogslay quietly during the long Gaelic serv- 
ice, but while the last Psalm was being sung 
there was universal stretching and yawning, cul- 
minating, when the preacher raised his hands for 
the congregation to stand for the Benediction, 
in a babel of yelps and barks in anticipation of 
release into the open air. 

In a certain parish church an elder, who de- 
plored such an irreverent scene, avoided a recur- 
rence by ingenious strategy. A clergyman from 
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the South officiated, and was surprised to observe 
that the congregation still sat when he raised his 
hand in benediction. He hesitated until the 
elder, in a loud whisper, said, “Say awa, sir, 
we're sittin’ to cheat the dowgs.”’ } 

A clergyman who habitually spoke loudly, 
towards the close of his sermon increased the 
volume of his voice until the peroration became, 
to his fourfooted hearers, a series of meaningless 
shouts. Throughout the discourse the dogs 
murmured dreamily, but, as the sound gained 
volume, they became disturbed, and finally one 
small collie joined enthusiastically in the exhor- 
tations. The preacher asked the beadle to re- 
move the offender. Proceeding to do so the 
official, with a sympathetic feeling of justice to 
the dog, threw up to the pulpit the whispered 
retort, “Aye, sir, so I will, but indeed it was 
yersel’ began it.” 

And so he, whose successors in office present 
an unyielding front to the fourfooted friends who 
sometimes timidly seek entrance to our churches, 
showed some sense of justice and feeling for the 
rights of our fellow-creatures to a humble place 
beside us, even while we worship. 

In the Highlands at the present time a dog’s 
presence in church creates no surprise. In a 
church in the Argyllshire Highlands, where the 
writer recently attended service, the minister 
was accompanied up the aisle by his collie and 
little West Highland terrier. Both dogs lay 
down and slept on the raised floor of the apse, — 
but during the sermon the little one rose, 
stretched himself, and trotted out!—A. S. R., 
The Animals’ Guardian. 


Abraham Lincoln. 


In an article on the boyhood days of Lincoln 
the writer says: 

“While in Crawford’s school (Lincoln) made 
his first essay in writing composition. The 
exercise was not required by the teacher, but 
‘he took it up on his own account.’ He first 
wrote short sentences against ‘cruelty to animals,’ 
and at last came forward with a regular com- 
position on the subject. He was very much 
annoyed and pained by the conduct of the boys. 

‘He would chide us,’ said Nat Grisby, 
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‘tell us it was wrong, and would write against 
it.’ One day his stepbrother, John D. Johnston, 
caught a terrapin, and brought it to the place 
where Abe was ‘preaching,’ threw it against the 
tree, and crushed its shell. It suffered much, 
quivered all over. Abe then preached against 
cruelty to animals, contending that an ant’s life 
was as sweet to it as ours to us.”’—Humane Edu- 
cation Press Bureau. 


Horses in the War. 


According to a statement given out from 
Washington, the American army in France had 
lost up to last Christmas Day 42,311 animals, 
meaning probably horses and mules; and _ at 
that date, the total number of animals in mili- 
tary service was 191,631. In making these 
figures public, War Department officials said 
that no arrangements have been made for trans- 
ferring the stock on hand to foreign govern- 
ments, but that this might be considered later, 
as the army had enough horses and mules in 
this country to meet the requirements,—in 
fact, large numbers of horses and mules have 
been and are now being sold at auction at the 
remount camps in different parts of this coun- 
try. And, unfortunately, there have been re- 
ports to the effect that some of these animals 
were not in a condition for humane use, and 
were selling at very low prices. 

It is to be hoped that the War Department 
will adopt some decided and humane policy in 
regard to this matter, and particularly with re- 
gard to the animals over seas. After the faith- 
ful and invaluable service rendered by horses in 
the war, it would seem as if they had earned the 
right to humane consideration. Every horse 
and mule that is not fairly sound and fit to do 
good work should certainly be humanely de- 
stroyed. The comparatively few dollars that 
the government would get by the sale of such 
animals would be a poor compensation for the 
blot upon the honor of the army and the shock 
to humane sentiment in this country, if a purely 
mercenary policy is to be followed. 

This question has already come up for con- 
sideration in England, where a determined 
effort is being made by the National Equine 


Defence League and other friends of the horse, to 
induce the British government to see that all 
army horses outside of England are either 
brought home or humanely destroyed. The 
matter has been debated in Parliament, and the 
consensus of opinion seemed to be decidedly in 
favor of the humane policy. Certainly our 
government ought not to be less humane than 
that of Great Britain in dealing with this ques- 
tion. If those who are interested will write to 
their representatives in Congress and urge the 
adoption of the policy that has been outlined, 
there is no doubt that the wishes of humane 
people will be respected. 

‘A Lover of Horses” writes from Old Trafford: 
‘It is surprising how few people know that it is 
as much their right as citizens to interfere in 
cruelty cases as of the police, who, from per- 
sonal experience, I find are not encouraged to 
look out for them. Since I have had the op- 
portunity of working with the police I have se- 
cured my twenty-second conviction.”’ 


Be Kind to Your Goat. 


Kind treatment and an avoidance of rough 
handling are very essential, as the goat is a sen- 
sitive, affectionate, and trustful animal, re- 
sponding readily, and though full of caprices 
and enthusiasms, will secure large returns for a 
small investment to the goat-keeper who shows 
some regard for the animal’s temperament. 

Goats are given to homesickness, and a new 
goat should be watched, petted, given some 
choice tit-bits, and in all ways made as con- 
tented as possible.-—The Goat-Keeper. 


LEAGUE NEWS 


# AND NOTES 


zi 


During the month of February the League 
received 355 dogs, 1,506 cats, and 10 birds; 92 
dogs and 28 cats were placed in homes; 32 horses 
were purchased that were by reason of old age 
or other disability unfit for work and put to - 
death; 14 horses were cared for at Pine Ridge 
Home of Rest for Horses. 
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Among recent visitors to 51 Carver street was 
Mr. George R. Hooper, President of the Cana- 
dian S. P. C. A., of Montreal. Mr. Hooper re- 
ports increasing activity on the part of hissociety, 
the board of directors having been recently en- 
larged by the addition of five woman members. 
Mr. Hooper is greatly interested in the develop- 
ment of work for the shelter. and disposal of 
small animals and is preparing greatly to increase 
the facilities of his society for this purpose. 


Our agent visited an old stable in Dorchester 
where there was reason to believe that a number 
of miserable horses were kept. The owner of 
this stable watched his chance to buy mangy and 
otherwise unfit horses hoping for chances to 
trade them off to ignorant foreigners. Our 
agent bought fourteen horses, some of them being 
so afflicted with mange that their hair was off 
in many spots; most of them were also old. 
He had them all put to death at once. The man 
is now out of business and the stable is closed. 


Letter from a Little Boy. 


Dear Mrs. SmitrH: I am just going to say a 
word or two about Tab, the cat, that I got from 
you November 29, 1918 which we love. You 
could not buy him for the world. Everybody 
in the house thinks he is the best cat that ever 
lived. He is homelike and very playful. Tab 
was just in my lap and I told him about you. 
He is now on my little desk, and looks kind of 
tired. Jam going to put him to bed soon. He 
has a playmate that is very much like him but 
it is all gray, and his gray is everywhere, but his 
breast and feet, those are white. He goes out 
every day and plays with the other cat. Tab 
sends a kiss to you and the League. I do not 
see how you gave me this fine pet.—Kindly 
yours, Master Rosert L. Rics, JR. 


Extracts from a Letter from a Humane Worker in 
Florida. 
Fort Myers, Fua. 


One day last week I took some humane litera- 
ture and went to call upon Rev. H. J. Hafflinger, 
pastor of the Methodist Church here, the largest 
in the place. I found him to be a comparatively 
young man although he has a son about 14 
years old. After talking upon humane educa- 
tion for a few minutes, I said, ‘‘ Won’t you please 


say a few words for the poor dumb creatures that 
cannot speak for themselves?” He replied, 
“Certainly I will, and I will take up the work in 
my Sunday School. I must go to Jacksonville 
next week. Wait until my return before you 
visit the schools and I will go with you. I will 
interest the Mayor. There are many nice 
people here and through the press we will call 
them together and organize a humane society.” 
Isn’t that encouraging? 


St. PETERSBURG, FLA. 

I think St. Petersburg is an ideal city consist- 
ing of 15,000 resident inhabitants, and lacks only 
one thing to make it perfect, and I have been 
promised that next spring. There were plenty 
of drinking fountains for people, but only one 
little cup-like thing about ten inches in diameter, 
down by the station for animals. It was sup- 
posed to be sanitary as the water flowed only 
when a weight of one hundred pounds pressed 
upon a spring, situated somewhere out of sight — 
underneath the planking. I noticed that the 
water standing in the basin was very warm and 
the inside of the cuplike receptacle was coated 
with a green slime. I tried one day to clean it 
out. Right in the heart of the business part of , 
the city is a small grassy triangular lot of land. 
In the midst is_ situated a pretty little artistic 
fountain, which is placed in the centre of a 
great deep, probably eight feet wide basin, which 
constantly overflows with water from the foun- 
tain, but not one drop can a poor, dusty, tired, 
horse or mule get, as this fountain must be six 
feet from the raised street curbing. I saw one 
day a grocer’s boy leave his horse in that vi- 
cinity and immediately the poor.animal headed 
for that fountain, and the boy ran and yanked 
him away. I made inquiries and learned that a 
Mr. George Roser of St. Petersburg owned the 
fountain, but that he was in the North. I 
watched the papers for notice of his return and 
the next night after I saw it I telephoned him, 
requesting an interview. He wanted to know 
what I wanted. I replied, “‘l want to see you 
personally and will not take up more than ten 
minutes of your time.” He appointed nine 
o’clock at his office for the next day, and I was 
there on time. I had heard of Mr. Roser and 
knew that there is a park in St. Petersburg 
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called Roser Park. I found him to be a quiet, 
dignified gentleman. I said to him, “I have 
learned that you own the pretty little fountain 
at the corner of this street. It has worried me 
all summer. How tantalizing the sight of that 
refreshing, cooling water must be on a hot sum- 
mer day to a poor tired and thirsty horse, or 
mule, and not onedrop for him.’’ And then I told 
him of the grocer’s horse. I said, “If you will 
have that fountain fixed so that horses can drink 
from it I will help, and my friends will help in 
the North to pay for it.”’ He said, ‘‘Come out- 
side and let us look at that fountain so I can see 
what you want. It is not necessary for either 
you or your friends to pay for it. It shall surely 
be done and I will see to it. It is hard to get 
help, now, but it will surely be done next spring.” 
Wasn’t that kind and nice of him? He is greatly 
interested in birds and said that he has two bird 
fountains at his home.—A. M. Dork. 


Dear Mrs. SmitH: You may be interested in 
the enclosed account of a conviction recently ob- 
tained by this Society for cruelty to animals, in 
keeping a dog fastened up without sufficient 
exercise. This is a rather novel case, and, so 
far as we know, establishes a precedent. The 
published reports that the Royal Society of 
England has secured convictions for this offense 
prove to be incorrect, as the enclosed copy of 
letter from the legal adviser to that organiza- 
tion shows.—Very truly yours, W. K. Horton, 
General Manager of the American §. P. C. A., 
New York. 


August 22d, 1918. 
Dear Mr. Horton: 

Captain Fairholme has asked me, as legal ad- 
viser to the Society to reply to your letter with 
regard to the chaining up of dogs. The ques- 
tion as to whether it is cruel to keep a dog per- 
petually chained up has never come before the 
courts in concrete form and therefore there is no 
decision on the point. This Society has tried 
over and over again to get evidence of the per- 
petual chaining up of a dog in a particular case 
but without success. It is always alleged that 
the dog is loose at some time of the day or night 
and unless the dog was kept under continual 
observation for a lengthened period it is impos- 
sible to refute a contention of that kind. In 


some cases the Society has found a dog which 
it is alleged has been chained up for some time 
in a very dirty, emaciated and neglected condi- 
tion and proceedings have then been taken for 
neglecting the dog, whereby it was caused un- 
necessary suffering. In these cases the question 
of the chaining up of the dog has notarisen. If 
this Society ever does get sufficient evidence that 
a dog has been kept continually chained up for 
a long period, then proceedings will undoubtedly 
be taken on the ground that it causes mental as 
well as physical suffering to the dog. This 
Society has done its utmost to put down the 
practice of chaining up dogs for any length of 
time on the ground that it makes the dogs vicious. 
—Yours very truly, SypNry G. Po.HiLuL, The 
Royal Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals, 105 Jermyn Street, London, 8. W. 


Dog lovers will be gratified to know that the 
practice of chaining dogs, without affording 
them liberty or exercise, has been adjudged by 
the courts an act of cruelty in violation of law. 

In the Fourth District Magistrates’ Court, 
Jamaica, October 24, Emily Konicke, 50 years 
old, of 1643 Hatch Avenue, Ozone Park, was 
arraigned on complaint of The American Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, 
charged with keeping her dog on a six-foot chain 
attached to the dog’s kennel, causing the animal 
unjustifiable physical and mental suffering. 
Magistrate Miller, after hearing the evidence 
presented by Agent Westervelt of the Society; 
found the defendant guilty, and suspended sen- 
tence, after she had promised to give the dog a 
certain amount of liberty and exercise, to which 
the magistrate said every animal was entitled. 
The prosecution was brought after the owner 
had been warned that to keep the dog on a chain, 
without opportunity to run and exercise, was 
in violation of the anti-cruelty laws. 

It is the contention of the Society that close 
confinement on a chain is not only an act of 
cruelty, but that it causes the animal to become 
vicious and dangerous, ill and unhealthy. 

So far as is known, this is the first case in 
which a dog owner has been convicted of harbor- 
ing a chained dog, but the Society has announced 
that it will prosecute in future all such cases 
that come to its notice—W. K. Horron, The | 
American 8. P. C. A., New York. 
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Bitty EMERSON GUILD 


Boston, Mass. 

I enclose two snapshots of Billy Emerson Guild 
a League cat, who we think is remarkably intelli- 
gent. He has learned how to open the back 
doors both to come in and go out, though the 
latch has to be pushed up from underneath to go 
out, and pressed down firmly above to come in. 
He also can open the doors of the ice-chest and 
likes to do it and sits looking at the good things 
inside as much as to say: ‘“‘I could steal some- 
thing if I wished, but scorn to do so, and think 
you should give me a bite.” 

By jumping up and pushing with his paws he 
turns the knobs of quite heavy doors and man- 
ages often to open them. He has certainly been 
a great success and has cleared the house of mice. 
—Sincerely yours, 8. L. G. 


If commanding officers at all the posts and 
training camps would get in touch with the 
local rescue leagues, humane societies or the 
poundmasters and see to it that these au- 
thorities were notified whenever neglected dogs 
were observed about the camps and _par- 
ticularly when men were going away leaving 
their pets behind, a great work in kindness 
would be done with no expense and no bother to 
anyone. 


The crying sin of omission of most clergymen 
today is their silence regarding the inhumanity 
of man to animals.—ELLA WHEELER WILCOX. 
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The Chicago Evening Post, of January 21, 
has an interesting article with regard to the Auto- 
matic Electric Cages for the humane destruction 
of animals recently installed by Superintendent 
H. L. Roberts, of the Anti-Cruelty Society of 
Chicago, at its shelter 155 West Grand Avenue. 
The society, which is doing a splendid work under 
Mr. Roberts’ management, is soon to have a 
ten thousand dollar dog pound through the 
generosity of a Chicago citizen, Edwin 8. Jack- 
man, the plans having been furnished without 
cost by a local firm of architects. The society 
receives an average of five hundred small ani- 
mals a month and conducts a free clinic which is 
extensively patronized. 


The Department of Agriculture brought a 
complaint against an Express Company, for 
violating the law which demands that horses or 
cattle in transit must be taken out of the cars 
and rested, watered and fed at least once in every 
twenty-eight hours. A load of horses intended 
for the battle fields of France were not so cared 
for, and their suffering condition having been 
brought to the attention of Judge Kelbstat in 
the Federal Court of Newark, the Company was 
fined $2200. We wish that all the violations 
of the laws made to protect animals from suffer- 
ing could be brought before such a humane 
judge as this. | 


Teaching Which is of Vital Importance. 


The barbarity of which humanity is still capa- 
ble furnishes ‘abundant proof of the imperative 
need of humane education, and this country 
should set the example of having it systematized 
in all schools. There should be no more ques- 
tion of giving a child humane education than 
there is of teaching him to read. 

1. It should begin in the kindergarden and 
continue throughout the entire period of school 
life. 

2. It should be one of the topics at all teachers 
institutes, so that teachers may become inter- 
ested—and qualified. 


3. Articles on the subject should appear from 


time to time in educational journals and so far 
as is possible, in the public press. 

4. The discussion of it shold be encouraged 
at meetings of parent teachers associations. 
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5. It should be on the program at annual 
meetings of the National Teachers’ Association. 

6. All school libraries should contain books of 
reference to assist the teacher in making the 
subject attractive to the pupils and by showing 
how to save time through correlation with other 
studies. | | 

Humane Education laws do not generally 
provide that this instruction should continue 
throughout the entire school course, and it is 
because legislators are usually blind to the fact 
that true humane education, although it begins 
by teaching sympathy with, and justice and 
kindness toward our little brothers of the animal 
world, by no means ends there, but develops or 
should develop into the cultivation of the highest 
ideals of justice, mercy, the protection of the 
weak, in a word, the realization of our correct 
relation toward our fellowmen, the evolution of 
our primal egoism into the higher altruism.— 
Mary F. Lovett. 


CAMBRIDGE, Mass., Nov. 5, 1918. 

The little stray pup I got from you in October 
has turned out to be one of the brightest dogs 
we ever had, full of fun and play, but not too 
obstreperous, very quick to learn and _ very 
affectionate. Beauty will never be one of his 
charms, but he has a certain comical expression 
and way with him that is irresistible, especially to 
people with a sense of humor. He is in splendid 
condition now and we are all delighted with 
him.—F. B. B. 


SaLEM, Mass., Jan. 7, 1919. 


In response to your postal-card I may say. 


that dog 3972, ‘‘Muggsy” is a_ well-beloved 
rascal. He won his way into the affections of all 
before he had been in his home two days. Heis 
a most demonstrative and amusing chap, a bit 
of a thief if he gets a chance at the breakfast 
table, has been in two or three scraps for which 
he was at least half responsible, and sad to re- 
late got rather the worst of it usually as he is a 
little slow in getting under way. His curiosity 
which is a very marked trait led him to take a 
mouthful of washing lye, to his great discomfort 
for a few days, but his tongue soon healed. He 
is very obedient according to dog standards and 
very well behaved. You have no cause to feel 


ashamed of him and he is even better bred than 
I supposed when I took him. Thanking you for 
your inquiry, and assuring you that he bids fair 
to be a more or less pampered favorite, I am— 
Yours very truly, H. W. B. 


BROOKFIELD, Mass., January 10, 1919. 

Dear Mr. Situ: I received your card about 
the dog my Dad got for me. I have named her 
Peggy. She is fine. I thought last night she 
would bust as Mother made some rolls and put 
them to rise. Peggy climbed up and ate all of 
them. ‘They don’t seem to hurt her any. She 
is a peach. She is very good-natured and likes 
to play. I think she is great. I love her. I 
would not take $5,000,000 for her.—BILuy CRoFtT. 


BRAINTREE, Mass., Dec. 8, 1918. 
Your card of December 3 received and would 
say that the dog I got from you is very satisfac- 
tory, and is a very fine house dog and my mother 
is very well pleased with him.—A. T. H. 


Mr. Clemenceau’s Dog. 


Mr. Clemenceau, the famous Premier of 
France, is very fond of animals. Several years 
ago he had a dog who was possessed of the wan- 
derlust. He had a mania for running away and 
coming back in a carriage, and this extraordinary 
dog had learnt to differentiate between a taxicab 
and a private carriage. When he had gone about 
far enough and was tired of his adventures, he 
would look round him, select a cab, jump into it 
and stretch himself out on the cushions. At 
first the driver would attempt to force him out. 
Hard treatment and blows with the whip were 
of no avail. Overcome by curiosity the coach- 
man would step down from the box, examine the 
collar, and reading the name and address of the 
dog’s owner, he would bring him back to the 
statesman’s house, where the concierge, accus- 
tomed to such proceedings, would reward him 
generously.—Red Cross Magazine. 


Any one with a particle of humanity could 
not look in the face of a deserted dog or cat 
and fail to see the misery the animal is suffer- 
ing.—A. H. S. 
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Give Us 
Old Grist Mill Dog Bread 


IT IS BETTER THAN BEEF 


Keeps Them Healthy— 
Breath Sweet and Clean 


One of the horses purchased by the League in 
February was twenty years old, but he had been 
used so hard that both front knees were sprung, 
and he was badly afflicted with mange. He had 
probably often been struck on his head as he was 
blind and very much afraid of having any one 
come near his head. He had been used for ten 
years in a hack and for letting purposes. 


A gray horse, found on Harrison Ave., was 
only ten years old, but he got a nail in his left 
hind foot which caused blood poisoning. His hips 
were bruised where he had fallen down. He had 
not eaten anything for two days when he was 
reported to our agent who at once took possession 
of him and shot him. Of course we did not make 
any payment for this horse. 


At a bankrupt sale of horses there were two 
hat it seemed a special pity to have auctioned 
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+. ¢ ASK/FORS§ 
Spratt’s Dog Cakes and 
Puppy Biscuits 


In packages—the 
cleanest form of 
packing obtain- 
able. 


facture a Biscuit 


We manu- 


DOG CAKES 


NO TROUBLE 


NO COOKING 
NO MESS 


for every breed. ————— yb 


Write for sample and send 2c stamp 
for “Dog Culture.” 


SPRATT’S PATENT LTD., 
NEWARK, N. J. 


San Francisco St. Louis Cleveland Montreal 


Factory also in London, England 


off to anybody who might happen to buy them 
as they had been made special pets of, and would 
feel very keenly the change in their situation. 
Our agent purchased these horses and placed 
them in the stable of the Work Horse Relief 
Association. Mr. Merwin, president of the 
Association, wanted a horse that he could occa- 
sionally loan to working men whose horses were 
temporarily out of condition, and in need of 
hospital care, and Black Beauty, as she was 
named, being large and strong and not a nervous 
horse, seemed just the kind of horse he wanted. 
The League has given him the use of Black 
Beauty, and she is carefully loaned to deserving 
men, never being absent from the stable any 
great length of time, and being always watched 
by our own agent. The white horse (see page 7) 
is a nervous and sensitive creature and when we 
purchased him we had in view a splendid home 
for him on a farm with one of the officers of 
the League, where he will get the kindest con- 
sideration. 
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The 


tion of Animals. 


Commended by the highest authorities. 


For full particulars address 


THE ANIMAL RESCUE LEAGUE 
Boston, Mass. 


51 Carver Street 


OUR NEW PIN 


Every member of the Ani- 
mal Rescue League ought 
to have one of our attract- 
ive new pins. They will 
be sent by mail for four 
cents each in stamps on 
application to this office. 


THE STORY OF A DOG 


BUTTONS’ BIT 


Folded Card Story and Picture, 10 cents 
Illustrated Booklet Story and Ten Pictures, 25 cents 


Copies may be had at the 
Animal Rescue League, 51 Carver St., and at all music stores, 
also, Poulson’s Card Shop, Boylston Street, Boston. 


Cemetery for Small Animals 


at Pine Ridge, Dedham, Mass., under the management of 
the Animal Rescue League. The charge for privilege 
of burial in individual lots is from $12 up, according to 
location. 


Cremation 


The League now hasacrematory where small animals can 
be cremated. ‘The ashes are delivered to owners or buried 
at Pine Ridge. The charge for each cremation is $6. 

Arrangements for burials or cremations must be made 
at the headquarters of the Animal Rescue League, 51 
Carver St., Boston. Tel. Beach 244. 


Sixtieth Year 


J. S. WATERMAN & SONS, Inc. 


UNDERTAKERS 
2326 and 2328 Washington St., Adjoining Dudley St. Elevated Station 


Funeral, Cemetery, Cremation and Transfer Arrangements. 
APEL. Extensive Salesrooms. City and Out of Town 
Service. Carriage and Motor Equipment 


Automatic Electric Cage 


The Standard Scientific Method for the 
Humane, Painless and Sanitary Destruc- 


Now used by nearly 
thirty leading humane societies in this and foreign countries. 


WINTER BOARD FOR CATS 


Lexington Cattery 


Cats will not be kept in the Cattery during the cold weather 
but in the house with the family, enjoying all the freedom of 
ahome. An enclosed piazza affords air and exercise. 


MISS M. E. PLUMER, 
Tel. Lex. 564-W. Lexington, Mass. 


FRANK J. SULLIVAN, M.D.V. 


FREE CLINIC 
for 


ALL ANIMALS 


ANIMAL RESCUE LEAGUE 


Office Hours: 
11 A. M. to 6 P. M. Daily 


51 CARVER 
STREET 


Telephone 
Beach 244 


BOUND VOLUMES OF 
OUR FOURFOOTED FRIENDS 


Volumes 12 and 13 


We have now on hand a number of bound volumes of 
Our Fourfooted Friends which we will sell at $1.50 each, 
about the actual cost of paper and binding. On mail orders 
add 12 cents for postage. 

Those interested in humane education will find these 
bound volumes of great value. 


THE ANIMAL RESCUE LEAGUE 
51 Carver Street, BOSTON 
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The Animal Rescue League 


) Organized February 9, 1899 Incorporated March 13, 1899 


A wholly independent organization, having no connection with any other humane society in Massachusetts. 


Administration Building, Kennels, Infirmary, 
Receiving Station and Crematory 
for Small Animals 


51 CARVER STREET, BOSTON 


Branch Receiving Stations 


RoxBuRyY é ; : ; : . 19 LamBERT AVE. 

Norto Enp .. . 3 . 39 NortH BENNET STREET 

SoutH END . : ; . 109 NorTHAMPTON STREET 

CAMBRIDGE . : : : : . 79 Moors STREET 

STONEHAM . , : : : 51 MarBLE STREET 
Population of cities and towns served. F : ; 4 : . 1,000,000 
Animals received in 1918 ; : : ; ; . ; : : 36,218 
Animals brought in by visitors : : : ‘ ; : , : 8,622 
Copies of humane literature distributed . F ; ; j ; * 49,077 
Visitors received ; ; ; ‘ : : , . : - 35,000 


THREE MOTOR COL- 

LECTING VANS AND ar at work every week day collecting animals. 
TWELVE AGENTS 

Number of calls made in 1918 : é ; ; : , : i 19,680 
Number of animals collected... : : ’ : : : , 27,033 


A Free Clinic for Animals 


has been maintained for 18 years in charge of the League Veterinarian 
DR. FRANK J. SULLIVAN 


Number of animals treated . . 4 : : ‘ : é ‘ ; . 104,225 
Number of cases of small animals treated in 1918 : : ; : ; ; 12,050 
Number of pedlers’ and cabmén’s horses treated, 1918 : ; , : : 400 
Number of horses humanely killed; 1918 =...) "eee 526 
Number of horses given vacations . : g ‘ : ; : : 37 


PINE RIDGE COUNTRY ANNEX AND HOME 


OF REST FOR HORSES 

238 Pine Street, Dedham 
A farm of twenty-one acres, where horses belonging to owners 
who cannot afford to pay for board and care, are given vaca- 
tions of from two to six weeks and restored to condition for 
work, or humanely killed. 


PINE RIDGE CEMETERY FOR SMALL 
ANIMALS, 238 Pine Street, Dedham 


For maintaining all this work, which is constantly increasing, The Animal Rescue League depends wholly on 
membership fees, gifts and bequests; and because of the constantly increasing public demands, has never been able 
to start an endowment fund. Any sum, large or small, will be gratefully received, and may be sent to 


The Animal Rescue League ..... . . .. . 51Carver St., Boston 


